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Which Way Education? 


Education in America today is the subject of much controversy, especially as to its nature and its 
aims; its function in relation to social change; the validity of indoctrination; the relation between 
“liberal” and vocational education; federal vs. state and local control; and the relation between 


public education and religion. 


When the war broke upon us education was staggering 
under the impact of the depression. The sharp depletion 
of available resources compelled the rethinking of the 
question of federal support, and the initiation of extensive 
federal projects in the educational field raised with new 
urgency the issue of the control of education. The 
economic collapse further challenged education to face the 
question of the role of the schools in the direction of social 
change. 

The draft and the industrial demands of the war deci- 
mated educational leadership, crippled many colleges, 
caused a disruption of the program of many other higher 
educational institutions and confronted them with a “re- 
conversion” problem of their own, caused a re-examina- 
tion of the function of education in relation to the ideals of 
a democratic society, and sharpened the controversy over 
“progressive” education. In addition, the cultural con- 
fusion of recent years has created a demand for more 
effective moral education and reopened the issue of the 
relation of religion to public education. 


The Lines of Cleavage 


Underlying all other issues is that of the nature and 
purpose of a valid educational program. Here the root 
question concerns the role of education in transmitting 
the cultural inheritance and its responsibility for criticism 
and reconstruction of that inheritance. The traditional 
system, strongly transmissive in emphasis, was challenged 
by the “progressive” movement on the ground that it 
tried to teach the wrong things, so far as the mass of pupils 
are concerned, and that even so, it did the job badly. The 
enormous growth of secondary education has, it was con- 
tended, outmoded all high-school programs conceived as 
“preparatory” for college. If education is rooted in life, 
it follows that the content of the school program should 
be geared to what boys and girls are going to do. Thus 
arose a new vocational emphasis. Furthermore, since 
psychologists had reported negative results in experiments 
designed to test the efficacy of formal training—e.g. the 
utility of Latin and algebra as “mental discipline”’—the 
lesson to be learned seemed obvious: experience having 
present meaning is the true basis of learning. This put 
stress on needs, individual differences, and free initiative. 


These topics are discussed below by reference to a number of recent 
books. 


The theoretical basis of this general position is found in 
the writings of John Dewey and a group of educators who 
have received their inspiration largely from him. 

Like every other zestful movement progressive educa- 
tion suffered from misdirected zeal on the part of some 
of its exponents. There has been in some quarters a 
tendency to nihilism with respect to the value of sys- 
tematic study and of discipline. Vigorous attacks have 
been made upon the movement on the ground that it over- 
looked “essentials” both in skills and in ideas. However, 
an elaborate study of the college experience of progressive 
school graduates matched against graduates of traditional 
schools has furnished basis for the judgment that the 
former made a somewhat better showing. Moreover, 
from the viewpoint of the progressives, the greater social 
awareness found among them, was an additional mark of 
superiority. 


The Return-to-the-Classics Movement 


Nevertheless, the assumptions of this “education for 
life” —or better education as life, since there is dissatisfac- 
tion with the notion of education as preparation—con- 
tinue to be criticized. It is at present opposed by a group 
of educators using the slogan “Education for Freedom,” 
after the title of a book by Robert M. Hutchins, a leader 
of what is sometimes called the neo-classicist movement. 

Mr. Hutchins’ position has been widely publicized. We 
are not here concerned with his organizational proposals— 
or his ideas about the bachelor’s degree—but with his 
philosophy of education as set forth in his various writings. 
Education for Freedom? gives the gist of it. He believes 
that education is primarily an intellectual process, “to 
make rational animals more perfectly rational.” It should 
be directed to virtue and intelligence, but intelligence is 
not to be understood as a mere practical utility. “The 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual reformation for which 
the world waits depends, then, upon true and deeply held 
convictions about the nature of man, the ends of life, the 
purposes of the state, and the order of goods.” And the 


1See The Story of the Eight-Year Study, by Wilford M. Aikin. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. $1.75. 


nae State University Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1943. 
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source of these convictions is found in our literary heri- 
tage. “An education which consisted of the liberal arts 
as understood through great books and of great books 
understood through the liberal arts would be one and the 
only one which would enable us to comprehend the tradi- 
tion in which we live. It must follow that if we want to 
educate our students for freedom, we must educate them 
in the liberal arts and in the great books.” He believes 
that “the intellect commands the will.” 

Philosophy, including metaphysics, is more important, 
Mr. Hutchins holds, than science, and this is because he 
accepts the characterization of science which he quotes from 
Dr. U1. S. Burr of the Yale Medical School: “One of the 
primitive assumptions of science is that we live in a uni- 
verse of order; order determined by, and controlled 
through, the operation of fundamental principles capable 
of elucidation and reasonably exact definition. This as- 
sumption states that there is a metaphysics, a body of 
universal laws which can be grasped by the human intellect 
and utilized effectively in the solution of human prob- 
lems.” The exaltation of science to a place where it at- 
tempts to function without such a frame of reference is 
mere “scientism.” 

“The chaos in education with which we are familiar,” 
Mr. Ifutchins writes, “is an infallible sign of the disin- 
tegration of civilization; for it shows that ideals are no 
longer commonly held, clearly understood, or deliberately 
pursued. To formulate, to clarify, to vitalize the ideals 
which should animate mankind—this is the incredibly 
heavy burden which rests, even in total war, upon the 
universities.” 

The most conspicuous recent attempt to formulate this 
position is Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education. Worth 
noting, in passing, is Mr. Van Doren’s quotation from 
Aristotle showing how ancient is the controversy over 
education: “There are doubts concerning the business of 
it since all people do not agree in those things they would 
have a child taught, both with respect to improvement in 
virtue and a happy life; nor is it clear whether the object 
of it should be to improve the reason or rectify the morals. 
From the present mode of education we cannot determine 
with certainty to which men incline, whether to instruct 
a child in what will be useful to him in life, or what tends 
to virtue, or what is excellent; for all those things have 
their separate defenders.” 


Concerning the relation of education to society Mr. Van 
Doren comments: “It has long been noted that a circular 
relation exists between education and society. Each de- 
pends upon the other to improve it ; neither knows whether 
it is the acorn or the oak. One assumption, however, it 
has been customary for society to make concerning educa- 
tion: it has its own business to remember, and had better 
be left free to do it.’ This indicates that the schools are 
always in some sense instrumentalities of the community, 
though reacting upon it. There is no “either-or” about it. 
But the author proceeds at once with his challenge: “The 
mass of men still suppose, naively and correctly, that 
learning keeps a certain distance from life; that universi- 
ties are places where permanent things are known and the 
past remains available ; that in crises the people should go 
to the professors, not the professors come to the people. 
The gravest danger to education now is its own readiness 
to risk its dignity in a rush to keep up with events, to 
serve mankind in a low way which will sacrifice respect. 
... It can easily prove so useful as to earn contempt. So 


* New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1943. $2.50. Spon- 
sored by the Association of American Colleges. 


while it broods upon its own improvement, as it always 
does, education can atiord to ponder programs of being 
no less deeply than schedules of doing.” 


Mr. Van Doren throws light on the contention put for- 
ward by President Hutchins that education should be 
“everywhere the same.” This has been the object of sharp 
attack, based on the fact of individual differences and the 
importance of the actual life situation. Mr, Van Doren 
holds that there is a difference between man as individual 
and man as person. “The person in an individual is the 
man in him, the thing that politics respects when it is wise 
and good. It is what the doctrine of equality refers to. It 
is the medium through which individuals understand one 
another ; it is the source of language and the explanation 
of love. And it solves many mysteries of the thing called 
personality. Individuality is less powerful; it is unique- 
ness, it is eccentricity, it is something we lack tongue 
to praise. He who is most a person is, strangely, the 
least personal of men; he is least hidebound by a notion 
he has of his own integrity... . We compliment indivi- 
duals; we praise persons for the virtues in them which 
they share with other men. An old way of saying this is 
that good men—that is, men—tend to be alike.” Human 
nature, in this view, the nature of man as man, does not 
change ; if it did it would have another name. “The reason 
we can keep on talking about man is that he changes but 
his nature does not; when he was ape he was not man, 
and as long as he is man he will not be angel.” Education 
aims to perfect man as person. 


This view is in harmony with that of the experimentalist 
school—to characterize the progressive group in philo- 
sophical terms—in emphasizing intelligence, but with an 
important difference. The latter treats intelligence as 
functional, not as a faculty of the mind; the former makes 
reason, so to speak, a constant; the appeal to a man to 
think puts the emphasis “not upon /iis reason but upon 
reason.” (Italics supplied) 

Liberal education becomes, in this view, ‘“‘an education 
in what all men must know; university education deals 
with what some men may know, building beyond this 
base.” Progressive education, Mr. Van Doren finds ad- 
mirable in some of its insights but mistaken in failing to 
provide “a fixed program of learning which no child may 
evade,” and in ignoring “the importance of the human 
past.” 

Another book, Liberal Education Re-examined—Its 
Role in a Democracy, by a group of four writers,* also 
presents a view at variance with the general outlook of 
the “progressive” movement. The opening chapter, by 
Henry M. Wriston, is in the Hutchins vein. “The theory,” 
he writes, “that all materials of study should be directly 
‘relevant’ to current problems was never philosophically 
defensible. Practically it has broken down completely.” 
He finds that “a short-run educational objective is self- 
defeating even from the ‘practical,’ but more essentially 
from the liberal, point of view, and that the whole doc- 
trine of ‘relevance’ is anti-educational in its effects.” 

However, Theodore M. Greene, who is responsible for 
most of the report, says in the Preface: “The ultimate 
goal of education is as enduring as human nature itself, 
and a judicious definition of this goal is as relevant in one 
age and culture as in another. But the concrete situation 
in which a society finds itself changes from year to year, 
and the devices for social reform which are effective in 


* Theodore M. Greene, Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston and 
William Dighton. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. $2.00. 
Written for the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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one period may not be equally effective in another. The 
task of social reform necessitates concern with both ends 
and means, since ends can be distinctly envisaged only in 
concrete situations and realized only through the dis- 
covery and use of effective means, and since human action, 
in the absence of clearly defined ends, must remain un- 
directed and potentially harmful.” This presents a more 
mediatorial point of view. The entire treatise rests on the 
assumption that liberal democratic education is the pri- 
mary concern of the school. Its function is “to increase 
both the breadth and the depth of man’s experience of 
basic values. Our experience can be broadened and 
deepened, enriched and intensified, through the acquisition 
of new and profounder insight, finer moral discernment, 
and greater aesthetic sensitivity—in short, through the 
discovery and assimilation of new truths, beauties, and 
spiritual values. A liberal education is essentially an in- 
troduction to intrinsic values and cultural perspectives.” 

Like Mr. Van Doren’s book, Liberal Education Re- 
examined is pitched to the higher level of education. But 
both seek to define principles that are applicable to general 
education—that is, the education designed for the great 
mass of the people. Mr. Greene and his associates em- 
phasize continuity in these words : “An ideal liberal educa- 
tion will be free from violent discontinuities or sharp 
breaks in the educational process ; it will anticipate at each 
lower level the academic requirements of the higher levels, 
and integrate at each higher level what has been achieved 
at the lower levels.” It is evident that we have here a 
conception of the good life, the democratic life, that only 
a broadly based culturally oriented education can support. 
“We must expect the secondary school to terminate the 
formal education of those who are to constitute the broad 
base of our democratic society—of those who are to have 
more and more voice in determining the direction in which 
our society is to move. The very fact that most high 
school students do not continue their formal education 
beyond this stage obliges us to go as far as we can in 
developing the enlightenment that will make them ‘free.’ ” 

A particular object of attack by the classicists is “voca- 
tionalism.” Says Mr. Van Doren: “There is a thing 
called vocational education, and the emphasis upon its 
virtues is great in our time. It is not universally admitted 
that humanity is a vocation of sufficient importance to 
justify the expense of colleges devoted solely to its study. 
... Technique was the Greek word for art, and there is 
a human art which dominates all other arts, since it is 
the art that teaches them. It teaches them how men do 
what they do.” Mr. Greene is obviously trying to avoid 
a sharp cleavage between liberal and vocational education. 
Vocation and citizenship are closely related and education 
with respect to them should be complementary. Many 
people can take “only a limited measure of liberal educa- 
tion.” For them vocational training should start early. 
But “a liberal education has values even for those who 
cannot fully participate in its benefits. Even a partial 
liberal education is valuable, and, in a sense, the more 
necessary, the more routine and mechanized the vocational 
activities of the individual in question.” 


Some Critical Rejoinders 


From President Algo D. Henderson of Antioch, in 
Vitalizing Liberal Education® comes a flat rejection of 
such criticisms of “vocationalism,” saying that Mr. Hut- 
chins has attacked the colleges at the “one point where they 
have made some progress.” He deprecates the very term 


5 New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 
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“liberal education,” as now used, by citing Fowler's defini- 
tion: “It is the educatiorf designed for a gentleman (Latin 
liber a free man), and is opposed on the one hand to techni- 
cal or professional or any special training, and on the 
other to education that stops short before manhood is 
reached.” He would re-define it as “an education that 
tends to produce the liberal individual—the person who, 
because of his perspective of history, his critical observa- 
tion of contemporary society, and his understanding of 
social dynamics, helps to facilitate needed change in the 
world.” The progressive’s approach, he -says, is to start 
not with a concept of the “good” arrived at by studying 
the classics—which have their value—but by studying 
the individual “working outward in concentric circles to 
develop the experience necessary to meet these needs and 
to enlarge these interests.” 

The most comprehensive recent reply to the “liberal 
educationists” is the book by V. T. Thayer, American 
Education Under Fire.® In the “Education for Freedom” 
movement he finds a revival of an outmoded psychology. 
“Tt relies solely upon verbal experience. It contends that 
training the mind with appropriate materials will insure 
development of character. It assumes that mind or intelli- 
gence conceived as a faculty rather than as a function of 
the total personality is primary in directing behavior ; that 
thought moulds experience as against the view that ex- 
perience is the mother of generalizations.” Mr. Thayer 
sees two conflicting world views, two opposing philoso- 
phies of democracy, contending with each other in current 
educational controversy, which he believes is all of a piece 
with political and social controversy. “Shall schools pro- 
vide health and recreational services, free text books, 
school luncheons, an enriched curriculum; or shall they 
remain true to the essentials of an education? Shall the 
community provide public housing, health centers, low- 
priced medical care and hospital service ; or shall it refuse 
to ‘pauperize’ its inhabitants? Should the federal gov- 
ernment intervene on behalf of youth along lines tenta- 
tively explored some years ago by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth Administration; or 
should it consider education of all types and for all ages 
strictly a state and local responsibility? Should our coun- 
try follow in the path of Theodore Roosevelt armed with 
the big stick; or heed the example of Franklin Roosevelt 
and explore the possibilities of the Good Neighbor policy ?” 

Each of these views, “in its own way,” maintains the 
worth of personality, but one tends to consider individual 
development in isolation from social processes and in- 
strumentalities, while the other regards social institutions 
and instruments as of the essence of personal development. 

Mr. Thayer agrees that a high conception of human 
nature is all important. Preoccupation with man’s animal 
propensities gives a low estimate of what education can 
accomplish. Here the controversy becomes complicated. 


Concerning Religious Assumptions 


Mr. Thayer finds the contemporary theological trend 
in Protestantism an educational liability. The social gospel 
“movement, he thinks, was a positive factor in social prog- 
ress, but has degenerated because even its advocates 
never abandoned the historical dualism which held that 
man was “born in sin.” When evil days befell, the erst- 
while optimists “abandoned hope and found it easier to 
believe that man is doomed to his sinful state than to cope 
courageously with the enemy at the gates.” Furthermore, 
Protestantism, with its individualistic emphasis, “under- 


6 New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 
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mined the organic unity of human beings,” a result to 
which even modern psychology contributed through its 
emphasis on instinctive, antisocial drives. 


Thus we find a strange paradox emerging. The new 
classicism is seeking to redeem education from what it 
regards as the consequences of putting a low valuation 
upon man’s spiritual inheritance. It wants to emancipate 
him from the tyranny of “things.” The progressives, 
on the other hand, believe that they are exalting man as 
man by making him master of his fate and king in his own 
world. They see participation in the common life as the 
best educator. It was inevitable, perhaps, that the cleavage 
between the two groups should be marked at the point 
where philosophy, religion and ethics are distinguished 
from science. Mr. Van Doren has a noteworthy passage 
which warrants quoting at some length: 


“Philosophy’s most practical concern is with the ends 
of action, and here it is autonomous, for science cannot 
legislate among desires. The obligation to be scientific 
is something that ethics, not science, announces. No per- 
fection of scientific method could produce the proposition 
that justice is good, or that wisdom is better than knowl- 
edge. If there is a science that studies what men should 
do, it is not the science we currently worship. It is the 
one we neglect when we neglect philosophy—which, how- 
ever, as has been said enough times already, neglects itself. 
It has its own certainties, which the senses cannot measure 
and of which the unseasoned intellect never dreams. . . 
Religion is the art that teaches us what to do with our 
ignorance. It does not teach us how to convert it into 
knowledge, for that cannot be done. But it shows us how 
we may dignify it with ritual, which is man’s way of con- 
fessing his ignorance in a style suitable to its size. The 
worm does not confess the inferiority of its knowledge. 
Man can do so, and has erected the act into an art.” 


By no means all the progressive educators take the view 
of science here criticized; however the “free play of in- 
telligence” stressed in the experimentalist philosophy, 
finds its fullest expression in the use of the scientific 
method. 


This point is made in a new book by A. Gordon Melvin, 
carrying the simple title Teaching.’ In respect to educa- 
tional method Mr. Melvin would be at home in any pro- 
gressive group. However, he writes: “So far as I have 
been able to understand him, Dr. Dewey finds nothing 
much more fundamental in life than ‘the liberation of 
the intelligence.’ This is a magnificent process, and one 
which all men would do well to further. But it is some- 
what vague as a fundamental source of value, and falls far 
short of the common basic understandings and teachings 
of Western culture. It scarcely drives man to a deep and 
serious search for the foundations of living in the religious 
and cultural scriptures of East or West. Rather does it 
point the finger to modern science as the Great Liberator, 
to mere knowledge as the talisman of progress.” 


Mr. Melvin proposes the designation “organic teacher” 
to distinguish his professional ideal from the “pragmatic 
teacher.” The organic teacher finds in the roots of Jewish 
and Christian cultural “the source of his deep belief in 
the fundamental significance of individual personality, his 
abiding faith in the unfolding of a better world for men 
to live in. Social and individual betterment? Yes. An 
active method? Yes indeed. Democratic living in school 
and community? Assuredly yes. But with these an 
abiding faith in our cultural heritage, and a vision of hu- 
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man fulfillment which the day permits him only to dream 
about.” 

Lest anyone think, however, that this is a conventional 
religious appeal, he may note the following: “The ears 
of men are open to a social gospel that is not political, 
not religious. It-is just the good news that this world 
is a people’s world, a world in which you and I and every 
man should have the opportunity to live the good life just 
because each one of us is that most important of all things 
on earth, a human being. Humanitarianism is no religion, 
it is common sense on a campaign.” 

Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, finds liberal educa- 
tion at the crossroads—in part, because the “form and 
direction it received from religion is for the most part 
gone’”’—and he manifestly looks for no recovery of it from 
that source. ‘What the good life is must be determined 
experimentally ; at any given time it is relative to all past 
life. For the present, many of us are convinced that the 
ideal of democracy represents the best life yet conceived. 
If so, it is the responsibility of education to help bring the 
democratic way of life to fuller realization.” 


The Role of Religion in Education 


It would go without saying that underlying all discus- 
sions of the purposes of education, if they have any 
philosophic character at all, are assumptions concerning 
the truth or falsity, the relevance or irrelevance of religion. 
The most radical critique that has appeared in recent years 
of the assumptions of liberal education that have obtained 
in Western culture is Arnold Nash’s The University and 
the Modern World® As Reinhold Niebuhr remarks in 
the foreword, Mr. Nash is seeking a solution for the prob- 
lem of faith, freedom and education. On the basis of very 
wide reading in a variety of fields he reaches the conclu- 
sion that the dominant force in our educational tradition, 
as in the culture of which it is a part, is a dogmatic science 
which is no longer conscious of its philosophic assump- 
tions ; that science has been engaged in a barren quest of 
complete “objectivity” which modern psychology has itself 
proved to be impossible of attainment; that the lack of 
any unifying principle in culture and education makes 
false totalitarian syntheses, like the Marxist and Nazi 
systems, inevitable; that a sociology of knowledge—here 
he draws on the work of Karl Mannheim—is necessary, 
which will furnish a basis for a “relational” rather than 
either an absolutist or a relativist conception of knowl- 
edge. 

However, Mr. Nash writes, “To accept the inadequacy 
of a philosophy of life based on ‘modern’ science alone 
does not mean that we can reject the new knowledge of 
man and the universe revealed by modern science.” The 
way out is not a return to scholasticism, which “had no 
place for the experimental method or for the facts dis- 
covered thereby.” Nor has historic Protestantism the 
answer. Under the influence of Calvin this situation has 
come about: “On the one hand, the relevance of Chris- 
tianity to the world of science or the world of business 
was denied but, on the other hand, the relevance of Chris- 
tianity to the life of the individual scientist or business 
man was affirmed. Thereby an intolerable tension be- 
tween the life of the individual and the life of society was 
set up. This tension could not, however, endure under 
the influence of the self-sufficient, scientific-capitalist, 
bourgeois mentality, which has dominated modern man.” 
An artificial resolution of the problem in education was 
attempted. “The business man’s demand that there should 


8 New York, Macmillan Company, 1943. $2.50. 
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be no political control over trade and industry was soon 
reflected in education so that the educational system grew 
up in complete independence of federal control. That 
was not all. Under the influence of the legacy of the 
Enlightenment it was naively assumed that, since religious 
loyalties had embittered political and economic contro- 
yersies in Europe, the settlement of such controversies 1n 
the New World could be accelerated by eliminating re- 
ligion, a procedure which subsequent history has shown 
to be as sensible as trying to settle the quarrels of children 
about toys by taking away the toys.” 

As a Christian philosopher, Mr. Nash finds that “the 
fundamental question now becomes: How can the Church 
help students to discover their Christian vocations as stu- 
dents in the sphere of ‘secular’ scholarship itself? The 
task is not an easy one.” 

The John Dewey Society’s Seventh Yearbook, entitled 
The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, merits study 
by all educators. It is a secularist document in the sense 
that it defends the separation of the religious from the 
“secular” in education. The writers seem also to be de- 
fending secularism as a philosophy of life, that is, the doc- 
trine that spiritual values can be cultivated and taught 
without reference to religion. ‘They list these values: 
“moral insight, integrity of thought and act; equal regard 
for human personality wherever found; faith in the free 
play of intelligence both to guide study and to direct ac- 
tion; and, finally, those further values of refined thought 
and feeling requisite to bring life to its finest quality.” 
Then they state that the right or possibility of teaching these 
values in public schools in accord with the “American 
doctrine of the separation of church and state” is being 
denied, and they “propose to maintain both the logical 
possibility and the practical potential adequacy of the pub- 
lic school to teach such spiritual values as those named 
above and this on the basis of human reason and experi- 
ence and without necessary recourse to religious au- 
thority.” Their use of the term “spiritual,” they point 
out, involves “no commitment to any dualism but rather 
the contrary.” Thus as a group, they avow naturalism 
as opposed to supernaturalism. 

The discussion of the spiritual possibilities of secular 
education is illuminating and helpful. The writers do not 
deal with the implications of the fact that their avowal 
of naturalism in interpreting the philosophy of public 
education will seem to many to run counter to their own 
interpretation of the doctrine of separation of church and 
state, as requiring that the state “shall not prefer one re- 
ligious outlook as such to another’—unless the words 
“as such” mean something that does not appear. To 
many minds the crux of the issue over religion and edu- 
cation is coming to be the insistence in many classrooms 
upon a world view that denies the religious premises of 
a large part of the population. 

Also, little consideration is given in the book to the 
growing conviction that religion may be studied in the 
schools as a phase of the culture. The writers seem to 
be preoccupied with the individual rather than the social 
aspects of religion, and in this they have been encouraged 
by a long-time trend in religious thought—especially in 
Protestant thought. This individualizing of religion, 
making it a private affair, is often pointed out as a charac- 
teristic of a secular culture. Also, the writers seem to be 
using the word “teach” in the sense of inducing specific 
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opinions or attitudes. One of the writers says of the teach- 
ing of religion in the schools: “If it were taught, who 
would teach it as a part of the regular program? No one 
would be happy if religion were taught unless he was as- 
sured that the teacher was of his own religious persuasion. 
It has been suggested by some that religions might be 
presented objectively and dispassionately to school chil- 
dren as a part of general culture. But if the entire emo- 
tional content of religion were drained off so that it was 
not religion at all that was being taught, skepticism would 
result. This would place the schools in the hands of the 
agnostics and atheists.” This is, of course, an indoc- 
trinational conception of teaching, which many hold, as 
will appear in our next section. It would seem to be just 
as fatal to political and economic subject matter as to re- 
ligious on the grounds suggested. 


It should be noted that the chapter from which the last 
quotation is taken is one of two presenting views based 
on divergent religious assumptions. Taken together, they 
reveal the difficulty in achieving any consensus on the 
place of religion in education. In the other of the two 
chapters a challenge is thrown out to organized religion 
which cannot be evaded, namely, that when religious sub- 
ject matter is brought into the school it should not claim 
a privileged position. If religion is to be studied, it should 
be studied. But the present volume and many other cur- 
rent discussions of this theme seem to start with the as- 
sumption that the schools are waiting for those of us 
who theorize about these questions to work out a rational 
policy. The facts seem to indicate that when communities 
really want religion taught in the schools—and they some- 
times mean indoctrination—they simply introduce it with- 
out raising theoretical questions about church and state. 
The separation doctrine still means much in terms of 
control, but not so much in terms of religious teaching 
—so long as sectarian strife does not result. 

The Question of Indoctrination 

The indoctrination issue is always arising to plague 
educators. Like propaganda, indoctrination has become 
a bad word. In both cases, the difficulty is that the proc- 
ess of effective communication about matters considered 
significant has back of it a purpose to mold opinion and 
to shape attitudes. We find educators saying that propa- 
ganda can be good or bad depending on its social purpose 
and consequences, and the honesty with which it is put 
forward. Nevertheless the word has a bad odor. So 
with indoctrination. There is wide acceptance of the fact 
that all or nearly all education has some indoctrinational 
aspect but modern education has had less and less use 
for the term because what it denotes is so generally suspect. 

Indoctrination for American Democracy, by Benjamin 
Floyd Pittenger, with a foreword by William C. Bagley,?° 
makes a straight-out defense of indoctrination for our 
way of life. “The mere mention,” says the author, “of 
subversive principles or activities implies the existence 
of ideals or principles that can be subverted. If American 
democracy is without an ideology of any sort, how is it 
possible to subvert American democracy?” Thus democ- 
racy represents a set of principles acceptance of which 
education must attempt to secure. “The alternative is 
chaos. If American education persists in its generally 
noncommital attitude toward American principles and 
ideals, American society will sooner or later find itself 
as pusillanimous as France has been proved to be. There 
is no such thing as strength—either physical strength or 
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spiritual strength—in a society that lacks a fundamental, 
conscious cohesion of all its important elements.” 

Democracy is worthy of such indoctrination because 
of its own equality, respecting as it does the authority of 
truth, accepting “provisional adjustment of controversies 
to secure pragmatic ends,” holding to the principle of 
human equality, exalting individual rights above those of 
the state, and so on. 


Mr. Thayer, in the book previously quoted, develops 
his own definition of indoctrination: “It consists in the 
instilling of a specific belief or developing a specific habit, 
attitude, or disposition under conditions in which attention 
centers primarily upon beliefs, attitudes, and dispositions 
as end results. That is to say, we do not indoctrinate 
in general. We indoctrinate only when we seek to mould, 
or to convince, or to convert the learner in a perfectly 
definite and preconceived manner; and, secondly, we in- 
doctrinate when we recognize that the thing learned or 
acquired is of greater importance than the method em- 
ployed to attain the goal.” It follows from this conception 
that he regards indoctrination in general as undesirable— 
except where necessary with children “before the age of 
discretion.” 

Mr. Melvin in the book earlier referred to, says, “Ac- 
tually, if we truly believe ourselves, we tend to urge others 
to belief. Creeds are compulsive. What we cherish, we 
pass to our children. We teach them to imitate, hoping 
that the day will come when they will see for themselves. 
Indoctrination is the sign of creed or belief. Those who 
passionately believe always indoctrinate. Consequently, 
indoctrination is the sign of earnest faith. The lukewarm 
‘liberal’ can see all men’s views so clearly that he will take 
no sides. He is so fair to all sides that he can never act. 
Actually we all indoctrinate, but ideally we should not. 
So let us indoctrinate discreetly and with humility.” 


Probably most progressive educators incline toward 
Mr. Thayer’s understanding of the word and hold that 
ideally education has a minimum of indoctrination. Per- 
haps the function of education in developing social at- 
titudes and loyalties could be best described by the word 
“conditioning” —if we could get away from the connota- 
tion of Pavlov’s dog and the ‘‘conditioned reflex.” Then 
the word indoctrination could be reserved for the setting 
forth of “doctrines,” proclamations of truth, to be accepted 
without question. On this definition, indoctrination would 
presumably approach the vanishing point in public edu- 
cation wherever modern theories prevail. 


Social Status as Affecting Education 


A unique study is reported in the volume Who shall be 
Educated? by three well qualified writers.’ It has the 
subtitle, “The Challenge of Unequal Opportunities.” 
Basing their generalizations on a body of case material, 
the authors show that social status largely determines 
the opportunity for education, that school curricula are 
often determined by “class requirements,” that teachers 
and administrators are affected by “caste and class struc- 
tures.” 


The schools are oriented to the middle class. “Most 
children are trained by home and neighborhood to occupy 
the social positions to which they are born. The school 
offers some opposition to home and neighborhood training 
in the case of the lower-class children but usually fights 
a losing battle over them. It supports and supplements 
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the home and neighborhood training of middle-class chil- 
dren. It tends to democratize the training of upperclass 
children but loses many of these children to private schools 
which give them a class education.” A definite function 
of education as now conducted is to promote “social mobil- 
ity,’ that is, for a minority. It “operates to help some 
children secure the reward of climbing within the status 
system.” 


Here then, is another indication of the way in which 
the schools are conditioned by the culture. An interesting 
passage concerning a New England town indicates the 
religious aspect of this cultural stratification. ‘The Hill 
Streeters attend the Episcopal and Unitarian churches 
and consciously avoid the Catholic churches and such 
Protestant ones as the Methodist. The minister of one 
of their churches must be a strong man and of the right 
class if he is to maintain his own ideas. He continually 
feels strong social pressure to say ‘the right things.’ No 
man could long keep his pulpit who preaches a social phi- 
losophy antagonistic to the prevailing one of his parish- 
ioners. It is possible for him to say things in his pulpit 
which are considered ‘a bit daring,’ but to do this he must 
have made strong affirmations which have classed him as a 
minister with ‘good hard sense.’ ” 

The authors conclude, however, on an optimistic note: 
“Unless the middle-class values change in America, we 
must expect the influence of the schools to favor the values 
of material success, individual striving, thrift, and social 
mobility. But there is reason to hope that middle-class 
values may become more humane and spiritual. Friend- 
liness, cooperativeness, tolerance, love of beauty may be 
more highly valued. The teacher will then be selected and 
educated to exemplify these values.” 


Education for Cultural Democracy 


Intercultural Education in American Schools by Wil- 
liam E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole’* makes an important 
contribution to the understanding of “cultural democracy” 
and gives extensive guidance in classroom procedure. The 
authors maintain that race and cultural conflicts constitute 
a serious threat to American life but that they can be 
lessened if not eliminated by “a carefully planned educa- 
tional program.” After considering rival theories of “as- 
similation” and “pluralism” they seek a “working com- 
promise” between them. The theory they put forward 
“first seeks to find and identify the loyalties, beliefs and 
practices which are essential to democratic living and on 
which national unity should be built. Secondly, it recog- 
nizes the right of the dominant, majority group to require 
all minorities to conform to these essentials, discarding 
values and customs which are incongruent with them. At 
the same time, cultural democracy insists that minority 
groups can legitimately perpetuate distinctive folkways 
which conform to democratic principles, and that the ma- 
jority group is bound to honor this right.” 


The authors recognize the importance of the spread 
of anthropological knowledge which minimizes the im- 
portance of race and group differences but they also see 
that intercultural education must have a positive base. 
This they find in the assumptions of cultural democracy. 

Religion is declared to be “a primary determinant of 
a people’s culture.” It deals with the “deepest convictions 
concerning the meaning and value of human life” and 
therefore affects standards of conduct and patterns of 
behavior. In America the “Judaeo-Christian tradition 
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has been a significant factor in social control from the 
earliest colonial days. One notes its influence in precepts 
of law and observances of government, in works of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, in popular recognition of holy days 
and seasonal events, and in the extensive programs of 
local churches and kindred institutions. While it is true 
that the forces of secularism have penetrated deeply into 
the local community and spread widely throughout the 


country in recent decades, there remain multiple evidences © 


of the appeal of organized religion.” 

The public school is a secular institution but as such 
is not “irreligious in nature” but “disregards the particular 
dogmas characterizing the various religious faiths.” 


Some Postwar Tasks of Education 


A group of educators writing “in honored memory” 
of the late Professor Jesse H. Newlon, discuss education 
for winning the war and the peace in a book bearing the 
title Mobilizing Educational Resources,'* The writers de- 
vote their attention to fundamental social issues, such as 
the control of education in theory and practice, the lack 
of organization in the teaching profession vis @ vis the or- 
ganization of business, the challenge to democracy of the 
existence of racial and other minority groups, and the 
changing economic and political situation. It is a question, 
the writers say, “whether American democracy in general 
or education in particular can be said to possess anything 
like a philosophy sufficient for the present period of world- 
wide revolution.” The faith we require “has larger mean- 
ings than a mere belief in a value system. One cannot 
really believe in a value system unless one applies this 
system to the lives of men. .. . One of the difficulties is 
that our faith in democracy tends to be an abstraction. 
It is something to which we give lip service without ex- 
tending its meanings into the realities of our daily living. 
Thus it is possible for one to protest his faith in democ- 
racy and at the same time live in relationship to his as- 
sociates in such a way that he is thoroughly undemocratic.” 

The authors ask where strength carr be found after vic- 
tory over our enemies “to prevent their own hatred for 
democracy from finally defeating us on the later battle- 
fields of peace. Can we, in short, so vitalize our way of 
life that we shall with confidence test and prove its own 
superiority? This is the question to which all our institu- 
tions, and surely education, must now address themselves. 
This is the central question of postwar reconstruction.” 

At this point the reviewer cannot forebear introducing 
a quotation which appears in this volume, manifestly ex- 
pressive of a mood the authors desired to communicate 
with reference to the significance of sacrifice. It is from 
Hew Flight to Arras by A. de Saint Exupéry and reads as 
ollows : 


“The gunfire over Arras. It had cracked my stubborn 
shell and I was released—MAN had appeared. MAN 
the common denominator of all men, of all comrades. It 
is MAN who holds the power to bind into unity all the 
diversities. MAN was created in the image of God. God 
was revered in MAN. Men were brothers in God. As 
the inheritor of God my civilization founded the respect 
for MAN present in every individual. But I had allowed 
the notion of MAN to rot. Humanism had preached 
MAN but our humanism had neglected acts. The es- 
sential act possesses a name. Its name is sacrifice. Hu- 
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manism neglected the role of sacrifice. We lost our heri- 
tage.” 

The authors urge that “an important space in the sec- 
ondary curriculum be opened not only to a general study 
of the history of democracy as a ‘people’s revolution,’ but 
to a particular study of the labor movement as a vital seg- 
ment of that history. In addition, a careful study of the 
strengths and weaknesses, failures and successes, func- 
tions and structure of the major types of labor organiza- 
tions (craft, industry, office, farm, professional) is also 
indispensable.” 

The principle of majority rule is interpreted not merely 
as “a mechanism of political decision” but as embodying 
a social principle of interpenetration of individual interests 
and values. Also it discloses “the democratic import of 
intelligence: it is human nature become collectively aware 
of what human nature wants and of the steps necessary at 
a given time to win its purposes.” 

The writers advocate as their major proposal the setting 
up of a National Emergency Educational Board coor- 
dinated with such federal agencies as the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Manpower Commission, etc. The 
Board would be charged with developing a “grand con- 
ception of organized education” in America; translating 
this conception into “‘a basic program for the schools from 
the kindergarten to the university”; coordinating the 
school program with the programs of non-school educa- 
tional agencies ; seeking to “integrate with the schools and 
with one another the educational functions and efforts as- 
sociated with the armed forces and the various federal 
agencies set up for the prosecution of the war” ; and formu- 
lating proposals for federal aid to education. 

The Role of Higher Education in War and After, by 
J. Hillis Miller and Dorothy V. N. Brooks," is concerned 
primarily with higher education in the State of New York. 
It contains, however, much information and some general 
judgments that are relevant to the situation throughout 
the country. After studying the changes in student en- 
rollment and the effect of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, including its effects on faculty personnel and 
on administrative procedures, the authors consider the 
pressure for acceleration and changes in curriculum. 
Acceleration means “the speeding up of the educational 
process by studying more months of the calendar year, 
by taking a heavier schedule of classes, by attending eve- 
ning sessions, or by some other means whereby a regular- 
ly prescribed course is completed in a shorter period of 
time. Acceleration by increasing the number of courses 
is generally restricted to the brighter students, whereas 
acceleration by studying more months of the calendar year 
or more hours of the day is applicable to all types of stu- 
dents as has been demonstrated during the present emer- 
gency. ‘Abridgment,’ on the other hand, is a means of 
eliminating a part of the prescribed course of study.” 
The government-sponsored wartime programs have been 
characterized by a democratic policy the impact of which 
the authors expect to eontinue into the postwar years. 
Federal and state support are advocated for equalizing 
educational opportunity. 

The authors cite an estimate that “a million returning 
men and women will seek at least one year of higher edu- 
cation ; from 300,000 to 400,000 two years ; from 200,000 
to 300,000 three years; and at least 100,000 four years.” 
About two-thirds of the personnel in the armed forces 
will have continued their education while in the service. 
In some fields of civilian life there will be an excess of 
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trained personnel and retraining programs will be called 
for. The educational achievement level of the returning 
soldier will be higher than when he left civilian life, 
whereas the industrial worker will be on about the same 
level as when he gave up formal schooling.” This will 
obviously create a problem of adjustment. 

The writers believe that “the liberal arts will continue 
to be a vital part of American higher education, but that 
the values of liberal education will have to be pleaded for 
and even fought for if they are to have proper recognition.” 
They also believe that “the future holds promise of a much 
more realistic integration of liberal studies with vocational 
preparation.” 


In all discussions of educational policy in the postwar 
years the role of the federal government is a matter of 
much concern. There are divergent views, but the trend 
seems to be toward recognizing a function for the federal 
government which most educators a few years ago would 
have contemplated with great distrust. A passage in Mr. 
Thayer’s book on this subject invites quotation: 

“Our traditional fear of a central government and, as 
a consequence, the determination to prohibit the federal 
government from participation in education, derives from 
a conception of the state no longer appropriate to a modern 
democracy. Government was once an external, often an 
arbitrary, agency unconcerned with the vital conterns of 
the governed. With improved communications on the one 
hand and a conception of interdependence that enables peo- 
ple to function fruitfully in the lives of others, a more inti- 
mate relationship between a government and its people has 
evolved. Our government is an extension of our own in- 
terests and concerns. It is the organized expression, the 
vehicle, of a people’s will, designed to realize cooperatively 
ends that cannot be realized in isolation. Fear of gov- 
ernment as such derives from an age in which government 
signified rule, not service. It dates from a period of ar- 
bitrary restraint and regulation antedating the creation 
through democratic means of common devices for minis- 
tering sensitively to men’s needs.” 


A General Appraisal 


This survey can perhaps best be rounded out by draw- 
ing upon one of the most ample works on education that 
have appeared in recent years, Education Faces the Future, 
by I. K. Berkson.’® It bears the subtitle, “An Appraisal 
of Contemporary Movements in Education.” The au- 
thor resists all temptations to oversimplify, and to be in- 
trigued by slogans. He sees the interpenetration of dif- 
ferent theories, and becomes partisan of none. 

Mr. Berkson finds the educational confusion which is 
reflected in our survey of opinions to be rooted in cul- 
tural confusion. Moral, political, economic and spiritual 
factors have combined to create the present situation. 
“For a time, many modern liberals—the enlightened busi- 
ness and professional men, the scientists, scholars, writers, 
and public leaders—seemed to think that they had found 
a practical substitute for religion in an optimistic theory 
of life compounded of naturalism, political democracy, 
science, and meliorism. But these, too, became perplexed 
as they realized that the march of events had not kept 
pace with their expectations.” 

The liberal democratic state is involved in a “basic con- 
tradiction.” It inherited a “striving for equality” from 
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the eighteenth century revolutionary movement, but “the 
type of government created was set up to serve primarily 
the needs of property owners, of business men and farmers, 
...” Furthermore, “the separation of economics from 
the ethics of religion, and the general emphasis on the doc- 
trine of utility, has in interaction with the urgencies of 
capitalism, tended to produce what Professor Tawney 
has unforgettably called ‘The Acquisitive Society.’ ” 

Mr. Berkson considers the rise of liberalism in the 
Western world an advance from the medieval view of 
man, but finds in it a serious deficit. “To put the matter 
in the dramatic form in which it is expressed in the cul- 
tural and religious tradition, the proponents of liberalism 
were not attentive enough to the struggle in the soul be- 
tween the powers of light and darkness, between the forces 
of good and evil.” Here he agrees with Reinhold Niebuhr. 
A new liberalism is being born, with a new definition of 
democracy: “an endeavor to bring to a realization the 
ethical idea in the religious tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion—the twofold doctrine of the infinite worth of each 
person and the essential unity of mankind.” 

Against this background, Mr. Berkson reviews the his- 
tory of “progressive education” and appraises the crit- 
icism directed against it. “The fault of progressive 
education does not lie in what it emphasizes—the sig- 
nificance of a child’s impulses, interests, and tendencies; 
but in what it neglects—its failure to reckon with the im- 
portance of institutions and ideas in organizing, directing, 
and fulfilling interests and needs.” He credits Mr. Hut- 
chins with a true insight when he insists on “first prin- 
ciples,” but finds his educational proposals of little merit. 
“The certitude that metaphysics is supposed to have is not 
inherent ; it is derived from the securities offered by estab- 
lished institutions and accepted beliefs; metaphysics can 
lend the support of logic to a system of views while these 
still stand firm in the main.” 

On the “science” issue Mr. Berkson has this to say: 
“If by experimentation we mean trial and testing along 
the line of scientific experiment and verification, then the 
term is largely inapplicable to the fields of ethics, aesthetics 
and social life; if we mean by it only a relaxation of the 
dogmatic attitude so as to allow the use of individual 
judgment and piecemeal reforms within a limited area, 
then it is again misleading, in that it gives a false impres- 
sion of constant change and lack of a framework of per- 
manent value.” 


Coming finally to the place of religion in education 
we find this incisive comment: “Whenever ‘religious ac- 
tivities’ are included in the statement of educational pur- 
poses—and this writer believes they should be—it ought 
to be made clear that such activities are the functions of 
the family and the church and not of the public school. 
It confuses the issue to use the word ‘religion’ when we 
mean general moral or spiritual attitudes. .. .Every genuine 
religion is a pattern of ideas, beliefs, emotions, rituals, and 
actions. To abstract the common elements in all religions 
leaves us with a few bare generalities. Moreover, religion 
implies a community of worshipers—not only ideas; the 
study of the religious views of various churches or peoples 
is not preparation for the religious life but a study of cul- 
ture.” This reviewer agrees entirely, in so far as “teach- 
ing” is used in the indoctrinational sense. But he still 
believes that study of the religious phases of the culture 
is possible in the schools and is a preparation for partici- 
pation in non-school religious activities. 
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